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COUNTRY BOUSES. 




S young doctors gain practice at the risk of 
hospital patients so do young architects 
at the expense of builders of country 
houses. There is no one, seemingly, 
who cannot plan such a house, to be of 
wood or stone cement, papier-mache, or cast iron, 
to be situate in Texas or in 
Canada, and to cost anywhere 
from four thousand to four 
hundred thousand dollars. 
And there is no new-fledged 
architect who does not attempt 
it. Considering that the young 
man who plans a house, per- 
haps for the first time, and his 
client who is building for the 
first and only time, both want 
to combine in the work many 
things that are incongruous, 
and considering also the great 
variety of climates and of build- 
ing materials which are to be 
found within the territory of 
the United States, it is wonder- 
ful that it should be possible 
to give any general description 
of such a residence or lay down 
any precepts about it. But the 
fact is that most of our country 
residences, with great apparent 
diversity, are based upon a sin- 
gle plan. The material, too, 
is still, for the most part, lum- 
ber ; and a widespread taste 
for the picturesque, for octag- 
onal turrets, wide, irregular 
verandas, dormer windows and 
Dutch gables, increases the 
uniformity of style to that point 
that it is not, after all, difficult 
to form a general notion of the 
modern American summer 
residence. 

As a rule, it is in bad taste 
and inconvenient. But it might 
retain all its distinctive features 
and not be so. These follow 
upon the use of timber for 
building material, the univer- 
sal warmth of our summers, 
and the manner of life and the 
tastes of the owners and in- 
habitants. Wood easily lends 
itself to picturesque treatment ; 
the need of shade and fresh air 
is met by contrivances which 
are easily made picturesque ; 
and the active out-of-doors life 
led by the present generation, 
both men and women, in sum- 
mer, when not kept indoors by 
hard necessity, makes agree- 
able a certain extravagance of 
form and color which could 
hardly be borne by people of 
sedentary habits. These will 
call the extravagance barbaric, 
and they will be right to a cer- 
tain degree. But a life of boat- 
ing, hunting, sketching, shooting, shopping, bath- 
ing, flirting, gasconading, polo-playing, botanizing, 
mountaineering, geologizing, philosophizing, and let- 
ter-writing would make even Mr. William Morris 
forsake his prim Jacobean house and garden for our 
slouched-hat architecture and a lawn ablaze with 
scarlet geraniums and yellow calceolarias, flowers 
which, he tells us, he detests. There can be no such 
thing as rude health without a little barbarism. And 



though the latter does not conduce to the production 
of the very best art, we know that the work of entirely 
barbarian peoples is better than that of the over- 
civilized. I will maintain, therefore, that there may be 
built a "stunning," picturesque, slightly eccentric 
summer cottage, planted in the middle of flower-beds, 
greensward, and gravel walks bright-hued as a Per- 
sian miniature, the whole affair trembling on the 
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verge of a gay insanity, which yet shall provoke noth- 
ing worse than a smile unless one is predetermined to 
be sad and languid, like one of Mr. Punch's aesthetes. 
Nay, more, I will maintain that the thing has been 
done. 

But contrast is the soul of this kind of art. With- 
out a quiet, sober background it would lose all its 
effect. And not only our barren coasts but the 
quaint simplicity of the old towns strewn along them, 



does much to make our modern country house accept- 
able. An American of less robust taste than ordinary- 
may suit his house to his inclinations and not be un- 
patriotic or out of date. He may build in the Colonial 
style and furnish according to the Misses Garrett, and 
he will but find himself playing second fiddle to his 
neighbors. It will be well, then, to begin, by way ot 
laying in the background, with the quieter sort of 
country house, after present- 
ing which, the typical cottage 
of the period, with its contents 
and surroundings, shall be set. 
before the reader. 

In old houses down East 
either a wide hall runs through 
from front to rear, with the 
stairs rising to one side, or the 
hall soon narrows to a passage 
to the kitchen and woodshed, 
the stairs, met at the first or 
second landing by the back 
stairs, taking up half the space. 
This last arrangement is emi- 
nently productive of draughts 
and of surprises, as when you 
descend by one stairs in quest 
of something which is being 
brought you by the other. But 
it is never, I believe, copied 
in modern American houses. 
Color shone by its absence in 
these old homes, but carving 
and panelling were abundant. 
Much of this work has been 
greatly overrated by enthusi- 
asts ; but, at any rate, it was 
generally applied in the right 
-places. I remember a house 
in which the hall has a pan- 
elled ceiling with strong and 
handsome mouldings carried 
round and up over the first 
flight ot the stairs. There is 
also a wooden cornice, pan- 
elled, and some simple but 
rather elegant carving over one 
or two of the doors. All of 
this is painted white except a 
foliated moulding which runs 
round under the ceiling in one 
of the bedrooms and which is 
picked out in dark blue and 
gold, probably a modern expe- 
dient to get some color into 
the room. This is about all 
the decoration that the house 
contains, yet it is enough to 
give it character. This house 
is surrounded on all sides by 
others, workshops, warehouses, 
and dwellings. It is approached 
by a narrow, cobble-paved alley 
opening into a small garden 
given up to grass and two tall 
elms, a yellow-blossomed 
budleia, and a few small wild 
flowers which perhaps have 
grown there since before the 
spot was built upbn. Though 
thus hemmed in the house 
is very pleasant in summer, 
the rooms being all large and turned from the sun. 
The universal white and gray and the absence of any 
bothersome furniture or decorations *make it all the 
more agreeable ; though, in winter, it must be, as 
well as seem, a cold place to live in. But, in sum- 
mer, the green shadows of the trees play on the white 
walls, and through the branches one sees some gray 
shingled roofs and a few scraps of blue sea and sky, 
with the end of an island that seems to belong to both ; 
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and nothing can be prettier. I would advise any one 
who takes one of these old houses for a summer resi- 
dence, when he comes to plan alterations, as he in- 
evitably will, first of all to take a year to mature 
them ; the second season he will do well to practice 
with regard to them the noble virtue of procrastina- 
tion ; and the third summer he will have forgotten all 
about them, and will thus have saved himself the 
trouble of carrying them out. 

• But if he should simply take a house of this sort for 
a model, it is not 
advisable to copy 
it too closely. 
The old builders 
did not know 
everything, in the 
matter of sani- 
tary arrange- 
ments especially. 
Then there is no 
reason why, in 
building a new 
house, we should 
not have a little 
color, particular- 
ly as it is apt 
to prove cheaper 
than carving. 
And many arti- 
cles of modern 
furniture, if not 
necessary, are at 
least convenient. 
The best houses 
of the kind I have 
now in mind are 
tinctured with 
English notions 
of propriety and 
good taste. These 
are well suited to 
the general plan 
and effect of- a 
Colonial house. 
The soft and 
modest tints that 
Mr. Morris re- 
commends for 
wall surfaces ; 

the modern designs for mantels, after the Jacobean or 
Queen Anne fashion; the small panes which send you 
abroad for your views, may be made to suit very well 
indeed our requirements. That they may also be made 
to look supremely ridiculous is known to everybody. 
But the supersensitive man should not dare build. 

In a certain part of New Jersey, in the midst of its 
own grounds, extensive enough to merit the plural, is 
a small house of this character attached to a large 
veranda and a long row of stables and offices. The 
square hall which opens on the veranda at the rear 



ceiling is panelled with varnished yellow pine. The 
stairs assert themselves so little that people sit on 
them, though there are chairs and lounges galore and 
in bewildering variety. There is some contrivance 
near the centre of the room for holding flowers, but as 
it is always filled and covered with them its exact 
nature cannot be stated. Each of the inhabitants of 
the house leaves traces of himself or herself in this 
hall — a pair of gloves, a gun leaning against the 
wall, a portfolio full of sketches, or a camp-stool and 
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folding easel, a French novel, a work-box, a tea-tray, 
an Indian calumet— pretty nearly everything in the 
house is liable to find its way there, and thence the 
most thoroughly domestic articles may stray out 
through the piazza and get lost on the lawn, while it 
is not impossible for such things as gardening tools 
to find their way in. 

In matters of detail the house has been furnished, 
like the ancient mansion of which it is a free copy, in 
great part from abroad. Certain chairs and sofas 
have been picked up in the neighborhood ; but even 



carriage road has been cut through the woods and a 
few paths have been graded and gravelled, some 
fences removed, others strengthened, and noxious 
weeds eradicated. There are some flower- beds and 
patches of shrubbery next the house and a kitchen 
garden, but the most considerable bit of planting is 
some distance away on the brow of a hill overlooking 
a small ravine. This is a square inclosure surrounded 
by tall clipped hedges of arbor-vitae and hemlock 
spruce. In spite of its name it is laid down with only 

the ordinary per- 
manent meadow 
grasses, red-top, 
timothy, orchard 
grass, blue grass, 
wood meadow 
grass, and sweet 
vernal grass. But 
as almost all of 
these have pan- 
icled flowers of 
different shades 
of red, purple, 
and gray-green, 
the " grass-gar- 
den'' is, after all, 
not a misnomer. 
In more fash- 
ionable places, 
as everybody 
knows, the ten- 
dency is to use 
much more of 
art. We do not 
as yet go the 
length of. build- 
ing hermitages 
in the hollows 
and temples on 
the hi 11- tops, as 
was the mode in 
England when 
landscape - gar- 
dening was first 
introduced. Our 
modern garden- 
ers would per- 
haps laugh at 
Shenstone's pas- 
sion for urns and inscriptions and his recommen- 
dation of lead statues, but many of his rules are 
unconsciously followed by them, and others might 
be with profit. When ground is valuable, as at 
Newport, his plan of distancing and approximating 
by planting might work wonders. A straight-lined 
avenue, for instance, may be lengthened to the eye 
by planting first with yews, then firs, then with trees 
less and less distinct in form and color, till they end in 
the willow or the osier ; or a building might be set 
back by planting as near as possible to it several 
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cuts the dwelling-part in two. Right and left are 
parlor and library ; then come the smoking-room or 
den of the master of the house and the dining-room. 
The kitchen is in the extension. The bedrooms are 
on the upper floor. The entire ground floor, excepting 
the dining-room, is in fact used for lounging and talk- 
ing, both of which occupations may be carried on suc- 
cessfully in the hall and on the veranda. The stained 
floor of the hall is half carpeted with deer skins. 
Antlers and stuffed trophies of game adorn the walls, 
which are covered with a light-colored paper. The 



these may be English ; and Mr Day's wall-papers, 
Mr. Morris's rugs and window hangings, and other 
articles which display that quiet and wholesome 
domestic taste which these gentlemen and some others 
have nearly succeeded in making fashionable, abound 
in it. 

The glory of the place is, however, as I have inti- 
mated, in its grounds, which may almost be compared 
to an old country park. The situation is on the side 
of a high hill, naturally diversified with woods and 
open spaces. Very little has been added by art. A 



circles of different colored shrubs ; suppose holly for 
the first, then mountain-laurel, and so on. The conse- 
quence will be that the imagination will allow a space 
between these circles and another between the house 
and them, *' and as the imagined space is indeter- 
minate, if your building be dim-colored it will not ap- 
pear inconsiderable." This would be quite in the 
modern taste which delights in such little obvious and 
easily successful tricks of art. It would, of course, 
help such an effect to plant your gayest flower-beds 
farthest from the house, and to plant them, if possible, 
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among out-cropping rocks. In fact many of the per- 
versions of nature for which the Chinese are remark- 
able (from whose gardens the English idea was taken) 
are in order — dwarf trees among them. 

If much in their way may be learned from the first 
specimens of English landscape gardening, as much 
can be gained by whoever would have a stylish 
modern villa, from a consideration of the home 
arrangements of a French fancy farm of about the 
same period. Here the interior and the immediate 
belongings of the house are the important matters. 
An avenue opening into a "goose-foot" leads to the gate 
of a forecourt covered with ivy and which to right and 
left communicates with a fowl yard with accommoda- 
tions for the cattle and pet animals and a dairy on one 
side and on the other a stable and a kennel. Between 
these buildings glimpses are had of kitchen garden and 
orchard. The principal court comes next, surrounded 
with walls covered with creeping vines. You enter 
from this into the salon which opens on a garden. It 
is circular with a low vaulted ceiling painted with 
subjects from La Fontaine, as also are the panels over 
the doors. The window curtains are lilac. A 
lustre and girandoles of Sevres light up this salon in 
the evening. The bedchamber is square with angles 
cut off by four large mirrors. The bed is draped in 
jonquil spotted with all sorts of colors. A painted 
ceiling, lambrequins of sulphur-yellow, turquoise- 
colored marbles, floor of amaranth wood and cedar 
complete the room. 

But the boudoir is another marvel. The walls here 
are completely covered with mirrors, the joinings 
masked with sculptured trunks of trees, their leaves 
and branches and flowers. Girandoles spring from 
these branches whose lights reflected in the mirrors 
give the illusion of a veritable illumination in a gar- 
den. A dressing-room with hangings painted with 
foreign fruits, flowers, and birds, a ceiling of mosaics 
set in carved and gilded wood and furniture in rich 
blue, with a toilette of chiselled silver ; a dining-room 
with walls and bas-reliefs of colored stucco ; cabinets 
walled with old lacquer; a coffee-room in sea-green 
and gold, go to make up this luxurious country house. 
It would be hard, indeed, to find its equal in our 
days, though what is called the stylish summer resi- 
dence of the present time, is in its way scarcely less 
luxurious. People who give hunt breakfasts with 
several kinds of wine, who keep up conservatories 
filled with rare orchids, and who import and cultivate 
human exotics besides, could hardly be much behind 
the French of the old regime in the matter of expen- 
sive furnishing at least. Nothing that has a place in 
a city house is too rich or too fine for the country. 
Indeed except that there is more room and better ven- 
tilation there is not a particle of difference ; and only 
art is lacking to make these houses a match for the 
one just described. 

The generality of people though are not unwilling 
to take the chance that the annual season in the 
country offers of passing some part of their lives 
simply and healthfully. And it is very easy to do this 
and have tasteful and elegant surroundings at the 
same time. Many of the modern articles intended 
for household use which are artistically wrought or 
ornamented are especially appropriate to the country. 
This comes of the very general love of nature which 
almost compels the artist to seek his motives among 
natural objects, and which also explains in some part 
the love of the Japanese forms of decoration. The 
other modern peculiarities of almost excessive neat- 
ness, of quaint if not affected conceits and a decided 
liking for the outlandish are more in place in the 
country than elsewhere. 

The Japanese wooden gates illustrated on page 15 
are admirably adapted to the country house. The 
wrought-iron draw-well from the Hotel de Cluny 
would be a picturesque addition to any garden or 
courtyard. The hanging lamp in pierced brass could 
be readily arranged for gas, and filled with colored 
glasses would do very well for a hall lamp. And 
many uses may be imagined for the patterns of 
wrought-iron work. Roger Riordan. 
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It is the intention of the publisher of The Art 
Amateur to begin as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be perfected, the issue of colored designs 
for the use of art students and decorators. There 
will be no increase in consequence in the price of the 
magazine. 



TerRA-COTTA is practically the plastic art of brick 
work. It is the artistic brick — clay moulded into some- 
thing more than a square-cornered block. With the 
recent increased demand for terra-cotta new manu- 
factories have been opened, and there has sprung* up 
a call for artistic designs. All the dreary old con- 
ventions were hauled out of the art text-books and re- 
produced in excellent terra-cotta. As a material it 
was as good perhaps as any ever made. In point of 
design it had a dear, familiar aspect, a fine old flavor 
of the Greek and all that. Almost immediately new 
designs appeared. Plainly, people did not care for 
the antique warmed over. New forms to meet special 
wants led to still greater freedom, and to-day it may 
be said that the art of terra-cotta is firmly established 
in this country, that its use is steadily increasing and 
that in point of design it is a mode of expression. 
That is, it can be used to reproduce original ideas 
and express the taste and culture of the man who lives 
beneath its chimney caps and finials. 

N aurally it may be asked how an idea, an artistic 
thought can be reproduced in terra-cotta. This may 
be explained in part by an example. A man contem- 
plates building a brick or stone house and it seems 
good to him to have a band of terra-cotta tiles across 
the front wall. The architect, being a man of sense, 
agrees and suggests a design of his own for the tiles. 
The design is made but somehow it is not exactly the 
thing. Will he examine the stock of ready made tiles 
at the warerooms of the terra-cotta works ? Good, 
pretty, respectable and all that, the same old trefoils 
and sprays that have delighted the ages. Not one is, 
to the man, so dear as the wild spray of Virginia 
creeper that grows on the red schoolhouse fence at 
home, and that his daughter copied in charcoaL 
Mistaken notion perhaps, but that picture expresses 
the man, his idea of the lovely and it is a memory of 
the dead daughter who drew the leafy spray that last 
summer in Vermont. That shall live in terra-cotta 
as long as the house shall stand. 

The rest is simple enough. The charcoal sketch is 
given to the terra-cotta people and a portion that 
seems to promise something is selected and repro- 
duced in low relief in plaster of Paris. Then a copy is 
made reversed, also in plaster. This is the mould. 
It is in five parts. The square piece with the incised 
design and four small pieces to form the sides. The. 
mould is laid face up on the moulder's bench and the 
sides are placed round it to form a flat pan. Into 
this the boy throws the red clay, beats it down, strikes 
off the top smooth, makes the " key" with his fingers 
and presently takes the mould carefully apart and 
there is the tile, the Virginia creeper in clay. More 
are made to fill the band in the front of the building 
and the green tiles are taken to the drying-room and 
in due time to the kiln. At last they appear in good 
red terra-cotta, the daughter's handiwork, her sense 
of beauty fixed in enduring clay. At once destroy 
the pattern and mould. Let no man think because 
the tiles are pretty that he can put them in another 
house. They belong to that house and no other. 
They are the expression of that one man and in any 
other house they would be meaningless and have no 
value beyond their prettiness. 

All this is expensive. It would add many times to 
the cost to order tiles from original designs, because 
the moulds are only used once and then destroyed. 
On the other hand, if the design is good, the actual 
commercial value of the house decorated with origi- 
nal tiles is far greater than an equally good house 
with only the conventional tiles that may be bought 
by the cargo. The average house buyer may not 
think so, but the day is coming when he will think so. 
Another point. The making of terra-cotta is both an 
art and a manufacture. It is founded on design. If 
there be not good designs why pile up red clay for the 
undoing of the people ? Clearly here is a field for 
imagination, for observation, for invention, fancy and 
skill. Being a manufacture as well as an art, the 
market is far wider. A clever bit of drawing may be 
reproduced a thousand times and thus be made cheap, 
and cheapness creates demand. The more terra-cotta 
is used in any city the more it is wanted. Each new 
house displays some new forms, new designs and the 
wise public at once learning and wanting more, stimu- 
lates invention and the search for new effects. 

In designing for terra-cotta the limitations of the 



material must be understood ; beyond this is a clear 
field and plenty of room. The design impressed on 
the mould must be rather flat and not undercut or in 
lifting the mould from the clay the work will be 
destroyed. On the other hand the work can be partly 
moulded and partly modelled. The background may 
be moulded, say a bit of foliage with a bird's nest ; 
the bird in the nest can be added afterward, by 
modelling the bird in clay directly on the finished 
background. The entire figure can be modelled, but 
then it becomes an art and ceases to be a manufact- 
ure. This being understood all the rest is free — a 
fair choice and no limit — to observation and inven- 
tion. It will be observed that much of the terra-cotta 
is in small pieces that may be composed in. various 
ways to produce a variety of effects. All these pieces 
are conventional and it would seem desirable that 
new designs be introduced. A scrap from some old 
Gothic arch may be historically interesting, but it is 
not the thing we care to see reproduced two hundred 
times in a single American house. Better a sea-shell 
from the beach, a pine-cone from our woods, a chest- 
nut burr, anything, but let it be natu. j and of our 
time and place and the expression of our own notion 
of the beautiful. 

The question has been asked whether it will pay to 
make designs for terra-cotta. It seems to me better 
to ask if you can make the best designs. Anything 
will pay that meets a human want. At the same 
time it must be observed that there are now quite a 
number of makers of terra-cotta and that the competi- 
tion is lively. In this business the measure of artistic 
beauty is the measure of commercial value. New and 
good designs must be always needed and the best 
will always pay. Charles Barnard. . 
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II.— -THE HALL AND RECEPTION-ROQM. 

In my book, "The House Beautiful," I have 
described a vestibule, or a hall, rather, in what is 
called here an English-basement house, and I have 
given the plan of the first floor of the house itself. 
But this arrangement, though an excellent one in 
itself, had the disadvantage of making us clijnb too 
high to our bedrooms, and it is impossible that such a 
plan should ever become popular until steam shall be 
as common as oleomargerine, and laid on to every 
house like gas, water, electricity and taxes, so that an 
elevator can be had by any one who wishes it. In the 
mean time, people are busy trying to get the better of 
the uninteresting and uncomfortable hallway which 
the monontonous minds of New York builders have 
imposed upon this generation. Nothing could be 
devised that would not be better than the long passager 
way running from front to rear of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred houses in this city. No privacy is 
possible ; but the long ladder-like stairs must be 
mounted and descended in plain view of the whole 
population of messenger-boys and the errand-boy in 
general, while nothing like decoration or even the ap- 
pearance of comfort can be given to such barrack-like 
arrangements. What has been attempted in some 
cases lately is to divide this long passage-way, and 
there are several methods of doing this. One way 
that has much to recommend it is to shut off the 
stairs from the immediate view of the front door by a 
low screen of wood, with perhaps a seat against it 
on the outside. This device, among other gains, gives 
us a seat where the room can be best spared. The 
wall space on the stair side can then be fitted with a 
table of some kind with a glass and hat rack, and a 
small but convenient vestibule is thus obtained, and 
beside the comfort of it the appearance of the 
entrance is much bettered. 

I know a house where an arrangement such as I 
have been describing has been carried out very 
prettily. The newel-post is carried up to a good 
height and a rod carried across from the top of it to 
the wall. From this rod hangs a curtain of light 
woollen stuff not embroidered, but with a woven pat- 
tern in gold-colored silk. This curtain comes down 
to the top of the low screen, solid below and filled in 
with slender balusters in the upper part. Against 
this screen is placed a hall-bench of the seventeenth 
century, which was bought in Amsterdam for five 
dollars, and would have been cheap at thirty 



